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(Concluded. from page 37) 

or forty men whom he distributed among the divisions as or- 
ganizers of schools, special teachers, lecturers, etc. 

The educational work of the A. E. F. was firmly established 
by General Orders 9 and 30, issued by the Commander in Chief. 
Among other things in these orders. General Pershing author- 
ized three types of educational assignment for the men : first, at 
universities or colleges; second, at divisional schools; third, at 
post schools. Only the work for illiterates at post schools was 
to be compulsory, but the elective opportunities attracted far 
more applications than could be granted. Thousands of men 
took advantage of the remarkable privilege to study at the 
French and English universities and professional schools, while 
on the army payroll, and free of any personal expense. These 
in the main were men who had been in American colleges and 
universities, or who were fully prepared for university work 
when they left home. Shortly after they began their work at 
Cambridge, Oxford, Edinburgh, Paris, Grenoble, or any of the 
other established seats of learning, another call was issued an- 
nouncing the opening of the American University at Beaune. 
Cote d'Or. Here was an educational miracle; a Harvard and 
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Chicago combined, thirteen colleges completely organized almost 
over night and surprisingly well equipped, with a wonderful 
faculty of about one thousand, and a student body of more than 
eight thousand. During the three months that it was in session, 
it gave an intellectual impetus to thousands of young men and 
undoubtedly was a large factor subsequently in bringing many 
of these students back to home colleges and universities. 

The Army of Occupation sent its full quota to the universi- 
ties. Complete data are not at hand that the reader may have 
accurate statistics, nor has the government issued final reports. 
The Second Division sent over 300 men to Beaune and to the 
other universities. If each of the other occupational divisions 
did as well, there were between two and three thousand of these 
troops in attendance at the universities. Of course several thou- 
sands of additional students were detailed to the universities 
from the million or more American troops in France at that time. 

While the importance of the university work cannot be over- 
estimated, it must be remembered that but comparatively few 
men received its benefits when .the immense size of our army 
is considered. A far larger group was reached by the post and 
divisional schools. General Orders No. 9 provided that in- 
struction was to be offered in the following branches in the post 
schools: Common school subjects, modern languages, United 
States history, history of England and modern Europe, civics 
and citizenship, and in any other subject authorized by G. H. Q. 
Each commanding officer was instructed to appoint a qualified 
school officer, usually a chaplain, to organize the classes, ap- 
point teachers, and supervise the instruction. Text books were 
to be supplied by the Y. M. C. A., and the Y educational men 
were to function as general superintendents and directors, in an 
expert advisory capacity. 

In the organization of the work in the Army of Occupation, 
Dr. Benton, the regional director, closely followed the usual 
military arrangement. The three corps, the 3d, 4th, and 7th, 
each had its corps director ; each corps director supervised the 
work of two or three divisional directors; each divisional di- 
rector was aided by several assistants and specialists. Each 
directing educational man worked in close conjunction with an 
army school officer who issued the necessary orders to initiate 
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and carry on the work. The director, for instance, would select 
the teachers from the available candidates, or textbooks from 
standard lists; his co-working school officer would issue the 
orders that would move teacher. Corporal Jones to his class, 
and the books from a warehouse to the men who needed them. 
Thus in general, the organization became a duplex system which 
often seemed cumbersome and wasteful of time and effort. 
However, to one experienced in a large city school system, army 
red-tape was no more elaborate, generally speaking, than the 
modern public school variety. 

The army became greatly interested in the work and usually 
there was friendly co-operation between army officials and the 
educational men. Army officers are human, and though natu- 
rally they expect a special etiquette, — courtesy, good humor, 
fidelity, and common sense appeal to them in the same way that 
these qualities do to civilians. There was a noticeable absence 
of the exaggerated self-importance so often attributed to the 
officer; fawning, bootlicking, and kowtowing were held in 
proper contempt. On the other hand, these officers, most of 
whom were " regulars," were indulgent of our ignorance of 
military life, and generally were desirous to work with us har- 
moniously for the good of the service. 

The post school announcements soon aroused a great demand. 
Cafes, halls, and large rooms of dwellings were turned into 
school rooms. Sometimes schoolhouses were available; but 
these frequently had been pre-empted previously for head- 
quarters of battalion, regiment, or division, and the schools 
could not dislodge the headquarters. At first supplies were slow 
in arriving, but later an abundance of paper, pencils, text and 
reference books on a great variety of subjects were at hand. 

The removal of illiteracy from the army was a prime motive 
of the post schools. Commanding officers were instructed to 
order all illiterates to the classes at least two hours per day. 
Men who could not sign the payroll made much unnecessary 
trouble and extra work at headquarters; for this reason alone, 
many officers were as careful to require them to report in the 
schoolroom as on the rifle range. But most of the men needed 
no urging, only here and there some sensitive doughboy, often 
of foreign birth, was content without some knowledge of 
written English. 
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The work of the post schools was by no means confined to 
elementary English and arithmetic. Many a young lieutenant 
studied algebra, geometry, and trigonometry to fit himself for 
promotion. Geography and history, especially of Europe, were 
popular; and the languages of these countries received consid- 
erable attention. Post schools were easily established where 
there were one hundred or more soldiers; indeed, sometimes 
there were eager young teachers, generally among the " non- 
coms," who would start a class in a lonely post where were sta- 
tioned as few as twenty men. If the sergeant in command was 
an enthusiast in some subject, he could soon recruit a class. A 
request 1?o the school center by telephone or messenger would 
bring the textbooks, and probably a teacher's manual, reference 
books, and the necessary supplies. 

When the post schools were well under way, General Order, 
No. 30, authorized the establishment of the divisional schools, 
which were the high schools and vocational schools of the sys- 
tem. Like the universities, these schools attracted many more 
list of applicants, the commanding officers would detail to the 
temporary school battalions such men as could be spared, not to 
exceed in any case fifteen per cent, of the command. 

Our divisional school was established at Rengsdorf, a West- 
erwald health resort. The cafes, exchanges, and dining-rooms 
of the many large hotels and pensions afforded excellent class- 
rooms, and the comfortably furnished bedrooms were the best 
billets the boys had found since leaving home. Two large mess- 
halls were the goals of the "chow lines," after the men had 
received their generous allotment of " corn-willie " and other 
army dainties from the kitchen police, in the best cafeteria 
style — but there was no cashier to detain the line. In the mess- 
hall tables with benches provided unexpected comfort; while 
the teachers in recognition of their dignity were seated on chairs 
surrounding tables covered with white cloths ! Officers and edu- 
cait'ional men lived in the best pensions and received similar 
treatment to that formerly accorded by those establishments to 
their guests. 

The divisional school was a modern mihtary school with a 
very extensive program including vocational subjects. The 
uniformed students and officers, the daily one hour drill, the 
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men than military necessities would permit to attend. From the 
bugle calls, the usual camp life and organization gave an un- 
avoidable military atmosphere. But as far as the class-rooms 
and the school work were concerned, the spirit was that of a 
good up-to-date school of the old peace times. Teacher and 
students worked together on a friendly basis, — rank made no 
difference and salutes were forgotten. 

The daily schedule of Private Jones will indicate the busy 
life of the divisional school students : 

A. M. 

First call 5=45 

Reveille 6 : 

Calisthenics 6 : -6:15 

Mess 7 : 

(Sick call) 7:30 

First period class (French) 8 : . - 8 :S0 

Second period (Europ. Hist.) 9: -9:50 

Third period (Economics) 10: -10:50 

Assembly 10 :5S 

Drill 11: -ii:SS 

Mess 12 : m 

Fourth Period (English) 1 :is- 2 :os 

Fifth Period (Salesmanship) 2:15-3:05 

Athletics, etc 3 :is- 5 :iS 

Mess 5 :30 

Call to quarters ; 9 :45 

Tattoo 9:55 

Taps 10 : 

There were no classes on Saturdays and Sundays. Frequent 
lectures, concerts, regimental shows, and movies were given in 
the evening. It will be noticed that there were five school 
periods of 50 minutes each, with ten minutes necessary inter- 
mission between successive periods to enable the student to meet 
consecutive appointments in remote buildings. The standard 
program contained four or five studies arranged in consultation 
with one of the educational men. These subjects were offered : 
bookkeeping and accounting, arithmetic, English, commercial 
law, commercial geography, salesmanship, stenography, algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, calculus, civics and economics, general 
science, psychology, history, literature, French, Spanish, Ital- 
ian, German, and drawing. 
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The location of our agricultural school at the same center 
made it possible for both groups of students to elect from the 
two programs under proper limitations. So these additional 
studies were available : farm management, soils and fertilizers, 
animal husbandry, cotton raising, dairying, forestry, horticul- 
ture, poultry raising, and market-gardening. 

Our teachers were selected from the division at large without 
regard for rank, but generally they were non-commissioned 
and the lower ranks of commissioned officers. Mostly they 
were college men ; many of them had taught at home ; all pos- 
sessed keen minds, good common sense and enthusiasm for the 
work. Under the supervision of the trained educational men, 
they rapidly became a strong group of teachers. 

School libraries of over i,ooo titles were made possible by 
the assistant of the American Library Association which de- 
serves generous praise for the quality and quantity of its serv- 
ice. The large library, reading room and study hall in what was 
formerly the dining-room of the " Zum Stern," became one of 
the conspicuous features of our Rengsdorf schools. Had the 
occupational army remained on the Rhine several years, our 
libraries would have provided ample intellectual rations in 
almost all fields of thought. 

The wide interests of the men made numerous activities pos- 
sible. Baseball, social and special clubs, hikes, Rhine trips, 
movies and other shows, all were popular. Even the followers 
of Isaac Walton had new stories to tell about speckled trout 
recently taken from those sparkling streams ! 

Most of the vocational courses were given by the several 
units of the division most closely related to the work. Thus the 
engineers gave the courses in road construction, carpentry, sur- 
veying, sign painting, photography, etc. The signal corps gave 
courses in telegraphy, wireless, telephony, and practical wiring. 
In other units we had courses in baking, cooking, barbering, 
horse shoeing, and motor mechanics. 

When the popularity and success of the educational work 
was assured, the educational department of the Y was trans- 
ferred to the army under the caption "Educational Corps." 
Most of us could feel but little change. The red triangles were 
ripped from our clothing and the Sam Brown belt was added. 
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We were instructed to draw our pay from the Quartermaster, 
but the Quartermaster would not receive us as any of his, — 
result, no funds until official announcement of our army exist- 
ence permeated from G. H. Q. to our important Q. M.'s. Our 
changed status made no appreciable difference in our work; 
those who scorned us before as Y men, now despised us as field 
clerks. These scorners in the main were a few " shave-tails " 
whom G. H. Q. neglected, somehow, to consult about the man- 
agement of the army! Like ourselves, however, the officers 
generaly recognized that the Educational Corps was a tem- 
porary organization designed to do a definite piece of work that 
was well worth the doing, and they continued the excellent sup- 
port they had given us as Y men. 

The few months of this strange life in Germany now seem 
like a dream. Two hundred thousand young Americans in 
what was once one of the gardenspots of the kaisers domain! 
Here they were living in comfort, some in the very castles that 
were the pride of his autocracy, some hunting and fishing in his 
majestic forests, some joy-riding over his well-made roads, 
some exploring the Rhine in his well-made side-wheelers, and 
some setting up American schools in his villages and towns! 
Did not the 17th Field Artillery establish a complete motor 
school at Ehrenbreitstein, the Gibraltar of the Rhine, where 
more than a thousand expert mechanics were trained? Did 
not the 2d Engineers establish a wonderful technical school at 
Engers-am-Rhein where they made use of the equipment and 
building (an old schloss) formerly used by one of the officers' 
training academies of the German army? Did not the Amer- 
ican flag fly over these and many other similar citadels ? When 
such new things under the sun were taking place, can you say 
that Germany did not know that she was defeated ? 

In May, 191 9, the army was embarking for home with in- 
creasing rapidity. Division after division had left the Rhine. 
About this time it was decided to clear France of Americans. 
The Beaune University announced its closing. Unexpectedly 
the homeward order was extended to all the Educational Corps 
including those on the Rhine. But our schools were so well 
organied and the work had become so popular with the men 
that the school officers and teachers continued the classes until 
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the order came in June for the division to move to the very edge 
of the neutral zone and to be in immediate readiness to march 
toward Berlin. This of course broke up the schools. After 
the treaty was signed two weeks later, the division entrained 
for Brest. Soon the transports conveyed the several units to 
New York, where they marched in review on August 9th. 

And was it all worth while? To evaluate the results of the 
educational campaign is not easy ; the time was too short to ap- 
praise it in terms of our common scholastic units; and yet it 
would be difficult to find results that were more genuine and 
far-reaching. The men lyere very outspoken in their apprecia- 
tion ; they studied earnestly and their accomplishments especially 
in vocational subjects were marvellous. The long absence from 
books seemed to heighten the interest of those intellectually in- 
clined. For the first few days they were dazed by the printed 
page, so rarely seen during the strenuous times of the war. But 
the intellectual starvation through which they had passed 
created a hunger that could be but partially satisfied in our 
army schools, and that was bound to express itself in continued 
study and training when they reached home. The thousands 
of service men at present working in our colleges, universities, 
professional and technical schools is one endorsement at least 
of the work of the educational corps. 

Another endorsement is the effect on the army and navy 
itself. Nearly every recruiting poster emphasizes education: 
JOIN THE ARMY TO SECURE AN EDUCATION FREE; 
ENLIST IN THE ARMY AND LEARN A GOOD TRADE; 
and one sees similar catchy sentences for the Navy. 

Education is a part of army camp life to a far greater degree 
than ever before. It is now the aim to return every soldier to 
civil life not only in better physical condition than when he en- 
listed, but also better equipped to meet intelligently the duties 
of an educated citizen. 

These results seem to me to warrant fully the large expendi- 
ture of the Y, the A. L. A., and the government on education in 
the A. E. F. 

William Penn High School, 
Philadelphia, April 24, 1920. 



